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NEW DRYDEN EDUCATION TEXTS 


by Maleolm S. MacLean and E, A. Lee 


The first half of the text draws a comprehensive picture of subjects, to improve methods. Schools are aske 

of the forces moving in and through American society tar more than they can do with present support 

Encitle With Emphasis on Educational Change the knowledge 

serie seven chapters shuows how these forces act upon The special problems of education under pressure of 

the processes of education: upon teaching and learning these demands are now examined. “What is the meaning 
Ihe results of this analysis of what social forces do { change (Part I) in terms of on-going teaching, learn 

our schools and schooling are summarized and studied in ng, schooling These and other key matters are explored 

the pivot chapter The Ever-Expanding Curriculum ) Pare Il With Emphasis on Educational PROCESS” in 


Pressures come from all sides to teach and counsel mil an analysis that is as balanced and discerning as it is rare 


lions of different children and youth, to widen the range in textbook publishing List $ 0 


by W. 0. Stanley, B. O. Smith, A. W. Anderson, and K. D. Benne 


Ihe central objective of this just-published pioneering rh basic textbook for cour: The School an 


is to shed light upon the problems of contemporary educa troduction to Education d onal Sociolos 


tion by utilizing the pertinent concepts and insights of «ial Philosophy of Education, and The Socia 
if 


social science of Education 


by Celia B. Stendler 
Not a conventional workbook and not keyed any one al ometime t question the validity 
text, this pioneering manual consists largely data sheet al lehimitions offered in the course 


on which the student records his observations locument teacher-in-training an invaluable aid 


by Theodore Brameld 
This book offers a ‘“future-oriented” analysis yunded soure not only of education an losophy but of t 
upon the premise that our age an age of basic change social sciences as well. In the first If of the book, lhe 
which imposes unprecedented s on education at all establishes the theoretical foundatior the second halt 
levels. The great contributions of Dewey and others, there he erects upon them a superstructure of educational princi 
fore, must now be amended in important, if not crucial ples, centering, first, in learning; second urriculum 
ways. In constructing this philosophy, the author utilizes the and third, in the control lucation List $4.50 


by M. J. Nelson, E. C. Denny, and Arthur P. Coladarci 


The revised edition of this work—widely and steadily used The authors deliberately set out to “lead the student 
for fifteen years—~—sacrifices none of the virtues of the by the hand.” Recognizing that his acquaintance with mathe 
original and embodies several new ones. A new introductory matics is probably sketchy and fear-laden, they equip him 
unit (on the concept and the rules of number) teaches the — with practical formulas and procedures without involving 
completely unmathematical” student to “think statistically him in mathematical derivations. Detachable work sheets 
even before beginning the rudimentary operations provide realistic practice List $2.40 





A rrenvanci it American universities and col. 


leges now exceeds the peak enrollments of 1947 
1948 when, along with other students, well 


World War II 


Federal scholarships and 


and 


over a million veterans ol were 


studying unde sub 


sistence allowances. Surpassing the postwar totals 
which then strained teaching and physical la 


cilities, are the jew figures just reported for 


this 37th annual SCHOOL AND Society enroll 


ment article. Returns from 901 approved uni 


versities and four-year colleges show 1,724,897 


full-time students, part-time students 


and a grand total, covering full-time and part. 


time students, of 2,284,119. This represents the 


high return of 97.6% of all such accredited in 


stitutions; the few not reporting or reporting 


too late for inclusion were chicfly small colleges 
Lhe | 


total 


S. Office of Education estimates a grand 
(not differentiated as to full-time and part 


time) of 2,957,227 students in about 1,850 in. 


stitutions of all which instruction 


high 


latest 


types VIVE 


above the chool level 


Lhe 


that the flood of college students ¢ xpected to in 


river-stage’’ recordings disclose 


undate the nation’s campuses in 1960 and there 
Lhe 


is that the present advances have nothing to do 


alter is already under way remarkable fact 


birth rate. Rather, stu 
issued thre 


1930's. ‘They 


with the recent soaring 


dents now in college have from low 


birth-rate period olf the lat wer 


drawn from high-school classes having smaller 


numbers than classes of 15 years ago. Uhis means 
that higher education possesses enhanced attra 
tions, so that about four out of every 10 vraduates 
of high school last June registered this Septem 
ol advanced instruction 


for form 


[he ScHoot 


ber some 


AND SocIETY lorm ol Inquiry sup 


plies specific information as to full-time and 


part-time attendance and as to choices of fresh 


men in those institutions on approved lists of 


regional and national accrediting associations 


I he 


tutions 


returns show that, for 861 ipproved mists 


reporting comparabl then 


fall of 


inc re 


ASCS 


this fall over the 1955 % for tull 


those taking 12 hours of 


11.5% 


adults enrolled in 


time students 


class work a week, and for part-time 


chietls UNIVersIty eve 


I hi 


So4 ; [he returns 


dents 


ning and other part-time rrand 


total attendance is 7 
also show, in respect to freshmen in 97% of these 


increase of 3.5% tor 1956 


1955 


institutions, an ovel 


the freshmen of ho had, in turn, exceeded 
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IL he freshman 
1955 1s 2.5% If} 
lable 


this Vvcal 


those of 1954 gain in 


men for 1956 over freshman 


women, 5°. Analysis of reveals that the 


| 19 
argest treshman increases ovel ) 


are in engineering courses, 8.14 in teacher. 


courses, 3.847); in liberal arts courses, 


traifiiliv 
1% 
ly the 


a decrease of 7.5% in 


Commerce freshmen remain at substantial 


same number as entered in 1955. There is 


the number of high-school 


students who entered colleges of agriculture as 


compared with 1955. Farm conditions explain 
that 
Interpre tative comments are as tollows 


| The la Mayor at 


tendance which 


est enrotiment increases 


two fields in 


the country’s needs are most engine! 


and school t 


pre Sitiv 


ing iching. In independent in 


over 1955 


|9.9¢ 
mim /€ 


are simular 


stitutes of technology, the increases 


are 7.7°7 for tull-time students and for 


part-time students, and these gains 


to those in typical engineering colleges olf large 


publi and private universities In independent 


teachers college the advances over 1955 are 


for 


students 


9.7% full-time students and 16% for part 


Linnie 


i limitation of freshman acceptance 


I here Was 


this fall by leading engineering colleg both 


independent institutes of technology and engi 


neering colleges of privately controlled univer 


iti¢ kre shman quotas were det rmined on thre 


basis of physical and te hing facilities present 
ind only highth 


ly available qu lied candidates 


were idmitted 


Lhe 


er-tl 


situation regarding enrollments in teach 


ittention \t 
full 


ttl le rts 


ining programs call lo 


tendance totals are up this year for 


time students md = ton 


Howe Vol 


last year | 


part Livin 
freshmen ave 
markedly be 
preceding yeal 
19.4% 1954 


If the current shortage ol qualified 


the 1956 imere in 


onl Fe / \ hich fall 


low the encouraging gains ol 


13.2¢ 


1955 


for 1955 over 1954 and fo 


teachers for elementary and secondary schools 


is to be met i shortage reported by the Othce 
120,700 throughout the na 


made to 


of Education to be 


tion), strong efforts must be attract 


young men and omen into the teach 


capable 
ing prolession 
bears 


lable | 


made by 


{ttendance 


out the statements of policy certain 


privately controlled universities that their pres- 


ent financial resources will. not permit any con 
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siderable expansion and that their best service 
to the nation will be to limit their numbers in 
order to do their best qualitative work. (Harvard 
has just announced a campaign of huge propor- 
tions to increase numbers somewhat and to pay 
The 1956 
of privately controlled universities show small 


1955: 3.8% 


better faculty salaries.) attendances 


increases OVE! in full-time students 


and 4.5% in part-time students. 

Phe publicly controlled universities, by con- 
trast, have accepted freshmen and transfer stu- 
dents who bring their increases in 1956 enroll. 
ments, as compared with 1955, up to 6.7% in 
totals of full-time students (6.9% increase in men 


A¢ 


and 6.3% in women) and up to 14.6% in part. 
time students. The latter include many of state 
extension centers, 

5. Upward trend in arts and science colleges 
Table | shows that many formerly small colleges 
are no longer small but now have attendances 
of 1,000 on The 1956 


these approved independent colleges of arts and 


more students totals of 
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Education’s International Journal 


sciences produce percentage gains much larger 
than those of the privately controlled universities 
and approach those of the big state universities. 


A 


The small colleges have 6.3% more full-time 


‘ 


students than a year ago (6.9% more men, 5.4% 


more women), and they have a 15.2% 


IncrCcase 
in part-time students, 

1. Serving part-time students. Universities im 
large and some smaller cities are expanding thei 
offerings of credit and non-credit courses to lo- 
cal citizens who can take them in evening and 


Their 


of professional, technical, and cultural 


late afternoon hours and on Saturdays. 
range 
subjects and the popular acceptance of these op- 
portunities form a splendid contribution by 
(American higher education to American culture 
Supplementary to our SCHOOL AND Society tables 
is the report on attendance and increases in 77 of 
the 80 the Urban 
The 
combined total of part-time students is 308,212 
1955. 
full-time students for 


1955. 


members of Association of 


Universities reporting comparable figures. 


for 1956, or 7.3% 


of ALU, 


or an increase of 4% 


I he combined total 


44,727, 


ove! 
1956 is 
over 
Interest in com- 


Miscellaneous data. [here is 


paring the 1956 increases over 1955 in full-time 


students by the divisions of ‘Table 1: 70 publi 


increase of 6./%; 355 


9 ~ 
1.5%. pL 


544,842—an 
270,640 


UnLVCrsities, 


private universities, inde- 
pendent colleges of arts and sciences, 456,883 

6.3%; 55 independent technological institutions 
143,954—7.7%; 


leves, 161,861 


129 independent teachers col- 
9.7%. These gains are nation-wide 


lable 4, 


geographical divisions. 


as shown in which covers the WU. S. 


\s to sex, in 86] institutions reporting com- 
parably, the 1,062,839 men students represent an 
of 6.8% over 1955 and the 515.331 


1icrecase wol- 


en students, an increase of 5.84 


Ihe 


it respect to 


( 
Table 3 list of the 25 largest institutions 


full-time and part-time students 
possesses more pertinence than present ranking 
as to size; it raises the question as to the measure 
in which these institutions can serve in carrying 
enrollments of the future 

As of October 31, 


108,760 vet 


the huge 
Veteran students. 1956, the 


Veterans Administration reports 
“rnstitu- 
Law 550 
World 


unde 


(Korean War) taking courses in 
under Publte 
rhe G. I.’ 


students 


crans 
tions of higher learning” 
and 7,830 under P.L. 894 
War Il 


s ol 


include 929 veteran 


(Text continued on page AY] 
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TABLE 1 


I, UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATION 
I. Under Public Control 


TABLE I 
1, UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE INSTITUTIONS OF COMPLEX ORGANIZATIONS 


2. Under Private Control 


December 8, 1956 
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TABLE I 
Il, COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
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TABLE I 
Ill. INDEPENDENT TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 


1. Technological Institutions 


Pub 


Pub. M 
Pub. M 
Pub 


Pub 
Pub 


TABLE | 


Ill, INDEPENDENT TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS 
2. Teachers Colleges 


December 8, 1956 
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continued U 192) 
under PI 16 Lhe 


part Lime 


Text 


16 and 536 total ol 


veterans in full-time and courses is 
118,055, plus 252 wal orphans under P.L. 634 

U. S. Office of Education advance estimates. 
Phe Othice of Education of the U.S, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 


10 kindly supplied SCHOOL AND SOCIETY with @és- 


on October 


TABLE 2 
FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS IN 793 INSTITUTIONS 


In Five Fields: liberal arts, engineering, commerce (business 
administration), agriculture, “teachers college” 


timates of 1956 grand-total fall enrollments based 
first 1,195 
I hese 


on returns from the institmtions r¢ 


figures do not di 


porting to the office 


December 8, 1956 


leges 


(Continued) 


tinguish between full-time and part-time stu 


dents.) The returns foretold an estimated enroll 


ment of 2,957,227 “degree-credit” students, an 


increase of 8.7% over the actual total enrollment 


ol 2,720,929 such students a year ago. On similar 


bases, the grand-total number of ‘‘first-time en 


755.065, or 6.6° 


fall of 


The 1,195 institutions which re ported by October 


rollments” was estimated as 


‘ 


more than the actual number in the 1955 


0 “constitute 64.6% ot the total 1,850 units to 


which requests for data were sent 


Lhe Office of Education definition of a “de 


gree-credit student” is “one whose current pro 
higher education con 


work 


's or higher degree 


vram in an institution of 


holly o1 principally ol which i 


ists W 


creditable toward a bachelor 


either in the student’s own institution 


transfer (as from a junior college to a 


stitution). 


Accrediting and definitions. SCHOOL AND Soc! 
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TABLE 3 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 


utilizes the 


ETY list compiled by the 


regularly 
Council on Medical Education of the American 
Medical 


four-year colleges approved by the regional ac 


\ssociation containing universities and 


crediting associations. ‘The following definitions 
are standard in the SCHOOL AND SOCIETY scries 


his full time to college work 


devotes substantially 
(The 
12 hours o7 
World War II vet 
Korean War 


student is who 


full-time student 
Veterans 


\dministration standard is more a 
weck of class attendance for 
with at least 14 hours for 


The 


evenings, 


cTals, 


vetcrans.) part-time on 


studies late afternoons, or Saturdays 





Belated reports 


x *e 
Randolph-Ma {. t. 467, g 
State f. t. 8,53 é 294 : ittle 
t. 3,036 State (Bridgewater 
" State U., f 


{ Puerte 











teaching staff those 


Ihe 


individuals on 


full-time comprises 
employment for the 
half of 
time to teaching (instructor o1 equivalent ana 


the full-time and part time faculty, teaching as- 


full-time 


academic year who devote at least their 


higher ranks) total teaching staff includes 


sistants, fellows; research assistants if they do 


some teaching; and others who teach 
Ihe computation of the statistical reports was 
in charge of my secretary, Mrs. Robert R. Still 


well, 


TABLE 4 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 


Full-time students 


(1) New England 
vipwe 


(2) Middle Atlantic 


New York 


ey 


(3) East North Central 


MV 


“ 


jan 


(4) West North Central 


Minne 


Kar I 
(5) South Atlantic 
Delaware 


Florida 
(6) East South Central 


Kentucky 


h 


Mississipy 
(7) West South Central 


exa 
(8) Mountain 
Montan 


(9) Pacific 


NV os 
Wasni 
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EVENTS 


Outstanding Events in American 


‘dueation in 1956 


ry 
I HE CLOSING WEEKS of 1956 are an appropriate 
take 


happening in 


time to another glance at what has been 


American education during the 


Vcal The following appeal to be the major Oc- 


currences;: 


|. ‘There was a continued shortage of qualified 


teachers and sufhcient funds, classrooms, school 


buildings, and teaching materials. Special note 


was taken of the insufhiciency of science teachers 


2. kor the 12th year in succession, rising en 


rollments prevailed in the elementary and se 


ondary schools 


Ihe number of college students increased 


for the fourth year in a row. It was evident to 


competent observers that the tidal wave, which 


had been predicted for 1960, had already begun 


s¢ hools 


}. Racial 


made some progress In spite ol active Opposition 


integration in the public 


in some of the Southern and border states. A 
total of 658 school districts, or 208 more than in 
1955, either had integrated the public schools on 


had begun to do so 


5 The G ] sill of Rights for veterans ol 
World War II terminated in July. Under the 
provisions of this law, nearly 8,000,000 veterans, 
about 50% of all who had been in service during 


the war, attended high schools and colleges 


6. Despite the recommendation by the White 
House Conterence on Education in 1955, no posi- 
tive action was taken by Congress during the 
year to put into effect a program of Federal aid 
Kelley Bill (H.R 
a bipartisan vote, in part 
Amend. 


“which fail 


nisi 
to education. ‘The 7535) was 


defeated in July by 
because of the attachment of the Powell 
funds to states 


ment which denied 


to comply with decisions of the Supreme Court.” 


7. There were many discussions of the status 


of the training of engineers and scientists, with 
particular emphasis on shortage of brain powel 
and the probable reasons for the shortage, such 


as unsatisfactory teaching. Frequently, compari. 


December 8, 1956 


sons were made with the situation in the U.S.S.R., 
and fear was expressed that the U.S.A, was being 
and technical 


overtaken in the areas of scientific 


education 


§ More 


show I by 


concern than in previous years was 


educators, government ofhicials, and 


others over the problem of providing a proper 


type of education for gifted children and youth 


4. ‘Television received a great deal of attention 
in educational programs on all levels of instruc 


tion. There was a difference of opinion among 


educators, however, as to the role of television in 


classroom teaching 


10. Reports from varied governmental sources 
showed increased rates of juvenile delinquency 
and crime, especially among young persons under 


15. Educators, social workers, law enforcement 


officials, and others continued to wrestle with 


this difheult problem 


On the foreign scene, high-school and univer 
sity students were involved in political riots in 


Latin America, India, and Europe; France post 


poned consideration of a bill to discontinue pub- 
lic aid to students in private and church schools 
there was a de-emphasis of Stalin in courses of 
schools and an intensification of 


study in lowe 


Communist ideology in the program of higher 
education; Japan discontinued some educational 
introduced by the U.S.A World 
War II; and Unesco completed 10 years of ex 


W.W.B 


relorms alter 


IStence 


VALUE OF CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 


\ RECENT EXPERIMENT by the psychology de. 
partment of the University of Wisconsin Exten-. 
sion has revealed that examination achievement 


by a oup ol corresponde nce students was equiy- 


gi 
alent to that of regular students taking the same 


I hese 
the Introductory Psychology course by Dale W 


course results have been reported for 


Dysinger, former assistant professor in the de 
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partment, with the co-operation of Charles S. 
Bridgman, departmental chairman, 

In the study, some of the major factors which 
it difficult 


the two methods were 


ordinarily would make to compare 


achievement under con. 


trolled. ‘The residence course was conducted by 
the same individual who prepared the corre- 
spondence study materials, The same text was 
used in both courses, and the same 86 multiple 
choice questions were used to determine the de- 
gree of achievement. Consequently, there is some 
assurance that the conditions did not favor one 


or the other of the two groups. 

On the other hand, it was not possible to 
equate the two groups for such factors as age, 
scholastic ability, and motivation, so that, strict- 
ly speaking, the conclusions are applicable only 
to similar correspondence and regularly enrolled 
students, While this study is in only one field 
psychology—it ecafirms studies in other subject 
fields which showed that correspondence-study 
students can do as well as those enrolled in a 
regular class 

The correspondence students in psychology re- 
ceived the same type of instruction made avail. 
able to other students taking similar courses ol- 
fered by the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Kach 


careful attention by the instructor, Errors were 


Division written assignment was given 


corrected and misconceptions were discussed 


through written comments to the student. In this 
way he received considerably more individual 
attention than hits counterpart on the campus 


and, thus, made up for the absence of benefits 


which are presumed to be inherent in the face 


to-face meeting in the classroom. 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
IN COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


Cornett University’s mathematics depart 
ment is seeking a solution to the problem of 
teaching treshmen who have vastly different in- 
terests and backgrounds in the subject. At the 
beginning of the school year, the department 
divides its first-year calculus students into three 
groups on the basis of their mathematical and 
verbal aptitude test scores. Any necessary shifts 


According to R 4 


Walker, department chairman, the new program 


are made after three wecks. 


allows bette equipped students to move faste1 


than before and students with less preparation 


204 


to get more help, but indicates no lowering of 
academic. standards, 

The thousand-odd students who register for 
first-year calculus are placed in 50 class sections 
of about 20 students each. Ten sections receive 
a course that covers more material and theory 
than the former first-year course. After the first 
20 ol 


special section that covers even more ground, 


term, these students are transferred to a 


Forty sections receive a typical calculus cours 
meeting three hours a week, but 10 of these re- 


extra hour of class work each week 


college credit. Students in the latter 


CCIV¢ Aan 
without 
sections seem pleased with the extra instruction. 
tutors for extra 


Formerly, many students hired 


work 


Most of the students in the advanced sections 


are majoring in mathematics or in subjects like 


chemistry physics, or engineering, where thi 


helpfulness of mathematical competence is uni- 
versally recognized, Relatively few other students 
have the preparation and competence tor these 


sections. 
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The TUITION PLAN 


3 New Features 


COLLEGE HAS NO FINANCIAL RE- 


A, SPONSIBILITY 


colleges and schools 


on contract 


( ) need not refund in event parent defaults 
mm As 


TWO YEAR PLANS 


offered by colleges and 


FOUR, THREE 
may now be 


schools under one contract 


LIFE INSURANCE 


lies, payment is assured of remaining costs 


in event parent 


hb 
? covered by 4, 3 and 2 year contracts 

More than 500 colleges and schools offer THE TUI 
TION PLAN method for deferred payment of tuition, 
room, board and other catalog fees. Through this 


} 


plan, colleges and schoo receive full payment art 


the beginning of the term. Too, parents enjoy the 
convenience of monthly payments coupled with the 
peace of mind which comes with setting up an in 
sured education program 


Write today for descriptive folder 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


by KENNETH H. HANSEN, 


Western State College of Colorado 


This refreshingly new introductory 
text treats the problem of teaching as a 


systematically and enthus- 


life - work, 
iastically. It shows your students what 
the actual work of teaching involves, 


emphasizing the social nature of educa- 


tion in American Society. 


The text will help you attract the ablest 
of your students to the teaching profes 
sion and make them realize that teach 
ing can be “a supremely important, vt 


tally interesting, pe rmanently challenging 


and rewarding life work.” 


Written in plain, but literate English, 
the text avoids the sentimental “so-you 
want to be a teacher” approach. It gives 
students less chance to de velop the com 
youve had one 


‘When 


mon attitude, 


education course, you ve had them all.’ 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS YOU WILL WANT 
... READY SPRING 1957 


by ARTHUR T. JERSILD, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
his significant new book focuses attention on the adolescent as a 
person, and his attempt to understand and accept himself. This 
theme unilies the three Wa jor emphases 

¢ on objective facts and findings 

e on the growing concept of self 

e on the relation of adolescence to all stages of 

development. 

Dr. Jersild’s constant concern for the subjective gives the book per 


sonal as ell a iwademik Mn pact for the adult or adolescent reader 


by JON EISENSON and MARDEL OGILVIE, Queens 
College 

Informal and readable, this book aids the classroom teacher in un 
derstanding basic speech difficulties and in knowing when and how 
he can help correct them. There is a realistic emphasis on the speech 
problems most frequently encountered in the school-age child. ‘The 
influence of the teacher's classroom speech, and the relationship of 
the teacher to the professional speech therapist are thorough!y 


treated 





by VIKTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University 


Here is a practical guide for art teachers now applicable to second 





ary as well as elementary schools, New chapters in this third edition 





include: Grading the Child’s Product, the Meaning of Discipline 
in the Classroom, Coloring and Workbooks and Art Education 
Adolescent Art, the Gifted Child, and Therapeutic Aspects of Art 


Education 





by LUCILE L. LURRY, Supervisor of the Core Program, 
Board of Education of Prince George’s County, Marl- 
boro, Maryland 

and ELSIE J. ALBERTY, The Ohio State University 

I his practical knowledgeable book covers the philosophical ind 


psychological basis of the core program, while emphasizing its specif 





iC purpose structure and techniques Numerous examples from 
actual core Classe indicate how the core progi im can develop ui 
cesstully with the cooperation of administrator, teacher and pupil 


by J. H. BRADFIELD and H. STEWART MOREDOCK, 
Sacramento State College 

Chis comprehensive book is designed to help teachers and other school] 
personnel in understanding the principles and the practice of valid 
measurement and evaluation techniques, Suitable to diverse pro 
grams of instruction and school curricula, the book is an excellent 
guide and reference to the teacher on-the-job, because of its intelli 
gent balance between theory and application, its systematic treat 
ment of the entire field, and its extensive glossary of important 


technical terms 


School and Society 





AND DON’T FORGET THESE CURRENT BOOKS... 


by HAROLD M. BYRAM and 
RALPH CC. WENRICH 


“A comprehensive and thorough discussion which 


will be found very helpful by local 


members of boards of education 


members of communities 


Industrial Art 


19 yf) 


by H. J. BAKER 


] ' 1 
completely rey cacnectl 


Cs well as special cl for exc 


ren will find this book 
work 
The Bulletin of th 
ol See School 


onda) 


0 pave 


by MIRIAM B. HUBER 


1 well-known 
revised edition INCTCASES i“ 
recent selections 
material eabod Jo 


1955 


wirna 


by GLENN MYERS BLAIR 


cle signed to t¢ hers 


help 


secondary schools to cope 


ol below -vrade ibility 


book 


practice 


thi bridge the i 


p 
md 


The Catho 


1956 116 page 


by EARL S. JOHNSON 
fresh 


vers 


ind unique belon 


educator concerned with 
struction contribute 
essential to development ol 
ictec! 


1956 


teachers 


stional child 


helptul in their da 


usclulnes 
ind ‘ \panding 


of Education T 


(miaAl 


dine sig 


by HARRY G. GOOD 


\ panoramic view that focuses most sharply on 


the developments ol the ist O©O} veaurs up-to 


late information on education in the South, the 


idministrators 


teaching of religion wu | woon released time 


textbook 


ind 


lovalty oaths revisio rf md the 


White House Conterence 


ular cla by GEORGE D, SPACHE and 
PAUL C. BERG 
to-day e plan for reading 

wt other adults 


Lducation 


classic in its field 


iddineg 
introductory ALBERT J. HUGGETT and 
M. STINNETI 


I hits 


by 


SH 


remarkable book i need which ha 


one olurme 


know 


been tel put in 


many ol hould ibout 


thew prol ethu fernure pro 


fessional iWation 
entary and 
ever-present 
ir Classe 


rcs inch 


by MARGARET G. MeKIM 


[his book 3 mal hows 


teaches 


the 


4 reading in 


ind would be 


help 
vrienced teachers 


thi ook wain and 


the democrats 


/ 


onal Forum 
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By DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE, Boston University. 352 pages, $5.00 


g 
In a well-written and modern treatment, this volume gives complete consideration to and detailed 
descriptions of the various student personnel services in institutions of higher learning. Woven 
around the strong philosophical thread which runs throughout the text is a wealth of thoroughly 
practical examples of techniques, methods and special procedures used in different institutions 
Included also is a valuable appendix of forms, charts, cards, ete 


By MAURICE D. WOOLF, Kansas State ¢ ollege, and JEANNE A. WOOLF. 
116 pages, $5.25 


An extremely comprehensive program for student personnel work at-both high school and college 
levels, with suggestions for the integration of the two programs. Varied phases of personnel work 
are brought together showing how the important student centered philosophy can be applied to 
such divers phases as self-government in residence halls, orientation of new students, student leader 


training, and citizenship training 


By MARGARET E. BENNETT. Fourth Edition. 457 pages, $4.50 


Phis text is designed to aid college freshmen in their initial adjustment to college, and in their 


realization of the fullest values from their college experience; and to assist them during their 
educational, vocational and personal planning and adjustment during college years and beyond 
It deals with all the various aspects of personal services that may be considered and studied in 


groups individually as a complement to or in coordination with counseling 


By PAUL H. LANDIS, The State College of W ashington, 205 pages, $4.: 


(text edition available) 


An informal, lively book which gives a sympathetic briefing on the adjustments that young people 
nust inevitably make upon entering college life with its intensified social and scholastic competition 
This book gives warm and practical counsel to aid college freshmen and senior high school students 
in gaining assurance and self-confidence. It discusses such problems as loneliness, inferiority, getting 
along with others, liberty, and the balance between work and pl terial is practical and 


interesting and includes a wealth of valuable case studies 


SEND FOR COPIES ON APPROVAL 


RAW -Hixts«t Book COMPANY 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 





